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BARNET. 


HADLEY HURST, HADLEY COMMON. 





April 1923. 








Barnet. 


By Alwyn R. Dent. 


With 


Photographs by Frank Mead. 





























OME ten miles from Charing Cross the Great North 
Road emerges from the last scattered vestiges of 
the suburbs, and from the high ground at Whetstone 
the undulating fields swell to a green ridge in the 
distance, pleasantly clustered with red roofs and a church 


tower: the road descends, 


embanked approach, enters the old town of Barnet. 
thoroughfare (once 
traffic from London to the North) passing through its 
midst that gives the keynote to the history and character 
of the town, and from the most reasonable derivation of its 
‘a heath in the woodlands ”’ 
aspect.* On this wooded ridge the Roman legions probably 


It is this 


great 


hame 


encamped on the road to 
Verulamium and the North, 
and, later, one may visualize 
the early village, with church 
and market hall at the focal 
point of the town, 
clustering along the highway, 
and the manor and 
great common lands beyond. 


houses 
lord’s 
In medieval days we hear 


little of it, save that it lived 
in the shadow of the great 


abbey of St. Albans and 
more than once came into 
conflict with its lord the 
abbot. Its trade began to 


flourish, and it received the 
name of “ Chipping,’”’ from 
the fairs and markets held 
there (¢.g., Cheapside), one of 
which still survives in theSep- 
tembe t Horse Fair, founded by 
Charter of the second Henry. 


* AS. “baerwum haeth’—“ Baer- 
net ” burning—signifying the site 
of some great conflagration, has also 
been suggested as a derivation, 
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PLAN OF BARNET. 


The main approach to Barnet is by means of a gradual 
Hill, 
road formerly wending deviously past the old “‘ Red Lion,” 
up the southern slope of the hill, and entering the High 
Street by the ‘“‘ Woolpack”’ Inn. 
supplied rival plans for Barnet Hill; Telford’s, which was 
not accepted, would have sliced off the top of the hill and 
cut a more or less deep cutting through the town, leaving 
shops and pavement high and dry. 
however, accepted, and the work was completed in four 
years at a cost of £17,000. 

This was at the zenith of the old coaching days, when 
Barnet flourished on the tribute it laid on travellers along 


constructed in 1823, the 


Telford and Macadam 


Macadam’s plan was, 


the Great North Road. And 
a brisk and lively aspect the 
oldtown must have presented, 
as the stage coach with its 
panting steeds pulled up 
under the inviting signboard 
of the old ‘‘ Red Lion”’ Inn, 
first of a long street which 
seemed to be one huge cara- 
vanserai, more than a mile 
in length, terminating in the 
“Green Man” at the other 
end of the town. These two 


inns were rival  posting- 
houses, and also rivals in 
politics, the ‘‘ Red Lion” 


being staunch Tory whilst the 
‘Green Man ”’ espoused the 
Whig interest. Such was their 
rivalry that it is recorded 
that when mine host of the 
‘Green Man”’ sought to draw 
custom by supplying sherry 
and gratis to 
travellers changing there, the 
“Red Lion’ retorted by 
hiring a gang of “ bruisers’ 


sandwiches 
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COTTAGES ON 


to seize upon passing chaises and even drag them from his 
rival’s yard. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston were 
frequent visitors at the ‘‘ Green Man,” and the latter was 
staying there when the news of his succession to the title 
reached him. To-day, however, the old coaching inns, 
though still considerable, have alike diminished in number 
and importance, and many of the older buildings have 
disappeared, either completely, or else are said to hide their 
oaken beams behind stucco fronts. 

For a seventeenth-century impression of a day at Barnet 
we may quote from the “ Diary’ of the ubiquitous Pepvs. 
On August 11th, 1667, he records, ‘‘ Up by 4 o0/clock and 
got to the Wells at Barnett by 7 0/clock, and there found 
many people adrinking”’. . . then “ to the Red Lion where 
we ‘light, and went up in the great room and there drank 
and ate some of the best cheese cakes that ever I ate in 
my life.”” The ‘“‘ Wells’ he refers to were discovered in 1650, 
and were known as the “‘ Physic Well,”’ which is still to be 
seen, though now disused, at the end of Well House Lane, 
approached by a fine avenue of trees. 
question of restoring this ancient well, for the care of which 
an annuity was left, and a recent analysis has shown that 
it still contains valuable medicinal properties. The develop- 


There is now some 


ment of Barnet as a spa is therefore worthy of consideration. 

The parish church, which stands at the parting of the 
ways, dates from 1400, and was probably erected on the 
site of an older foundation, circa 1250. It was restored by 
3utterfield in 1875, the old nave becoming the new north 
aisle of the present nave, whilst still preserving its own 
north aisle. Formerly there existed a block of buildings 
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REVIEW. 


HADLEY COMMON. 


known as Middle Row, east of the church, between High 
Street and Wood Street, which was destroyed by fire in 
1889. Here was the old market-house, in its typical central 
position, with the “ 
floor. Here, too, was the old market, once the meat market 
for London before Smithfield Market was started. 

Facing the church, and secluded from the road, is to b 
seen the old Grammar School, soberly garbed in a russet 
suit of Tudor brickwork, founded in 1573 by Charter ol 
Queen Elizabeth, on the petition of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. The hall, with its octagonal staircase turrets 
still contains the old ‘‘ whipping post ”’ within, though a 
flat ceiling hides the original timbers of the roof. 

A notable feature of the town, due to its healthful and 
invigorating air, is the number of almshouses scattered 
about, amongst which may be noted the Ravenscroft 
Almshouses, in Wood Street, founded by James Ravens 
croft in 1679 “ for six ancient women, widowes or maydes,’ 
a building now much restored. Perhaps the most charming 
are those on Hadley Green, founded by Sir Roger Wil- 
braham, Kt., A.D. 1612, with quaint twin Gothic windows. 

Returning to the Great North Road, we find it has now 
become the High Street, and by the market place divides, 
Telford’s new road to St. Albans, constructed in 1620 
through the Inn Yard of the ‘‘ Green Man,”’ bearing away 
to the left, while straight ahead goes the old coaching road 
over Hadley Green. 

This pleasant old green, bordered with stately Georgian 
houses, conserves in its placid aspect a beauty and 
quietude hardly to be matched in its kind throughout 


cage,” or village lock-up, on the ground 
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THE END OF HADLEY GREEN. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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THE MOUNT, HADLEY COMMON. 


England, and is yet but the penultimate chord in this 
harmonious scheme, for, bearing to the right and passing the 
old church, we emerge through toll gates upon an undulating 
common, with woods stretching far away—a remnant of the 
ancient Enfield Chase. The old church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Monken Hadley, near by, records the date of its erection, 1484, 
over its doorway. The ancient “ cresset ’’ which surmounts 
the tower is the last of its kind left in England, and in it 
beacons were first lit, it is said, by the monks to guide 
wayfarers through the woods around. Within, candle-light 
still serves to guide the evening service, as it did until 
recently for the neighbouring church of East Barnet. 

Amongst the many eighteenth-century houses bordering 
the Common “ Hadley Hurst’ undoubtedly claims first 
place in the pleasing simplicity of its composition, which 
serves to accentuate a beautifully proportioned central 
feature. ‘‘ The Mount,” at the opposite end of the Common, 
also presents a robust Georgian exterior, with its bold, if 
somewhat abrupt, termination of the cornice. 

At the junction of the roads at Kit’s End stands the 
Highstone, erected in 1740, with the inscription : ‘‘ Here was 
fought the famous Battle between Edward IV and the 
Earl of Warwick, April 14th, Anno 1471, in which the Earl 
was defeated and slain.”” Warwick’s line of battle probably 
extended from the old almshouses, across Hadley Green 
to the New Road; and though Lytton, in ‘“‘ The Last of 
the Barons,’ assumes that Warwick and _ his’_ brother 
Montague were killed here, Warwick was more probably 
slain in retreat near where a column at Rabley is to be seen, 
according to local tradition. 

Situated in the triangular site between the St. Albans 
and Hatfield roads is Wrotham Park, designed in 1754 for DETAIL OF CENTRAL FEATURE, HADLEY HURST. 
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Entrance Front. 
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Garden Front. 





WROTHAM PARK: THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
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ENTRANCE GATEWAY, DYRHAM PARK. 


Admiral Byng by Isaac Ware, who had previously built 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair, for the Earl of Chesterfield, in 
1748. The garden front, with its imposing portico and 
stairs, may be said to have the finer scale, although the 
entrance front is more successful as a composition. Dyrham 
Park, on the other side of the New Road, near Dancer’s Hill, 
possesses a finely proportioned entrance gateway, said to have 
been originally a triumphal arch erected by General Monk 
in London, on the restoration of Charles the Second in 1660. 
So much was the tradition of Barnet linked with its 
great Highway, that even when the last stage coach had 
performed its journey, the inhabitants were loth to recog- 
nize in the Great [ron Road its legitimate successor, with 
the consequence that in 1852 an offshoot sprang up at New 
Barnet, where the railway 
station was constructed on 
the Great Northern main 
line, the branch to High 
Barnet not being opened 
until 1871. But time brings 
its own revenges, and the 
volume of _ traffic 
through the town now far 
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surpasses that of the coach- 
ing days of yore. The traffic 
problem is, indeed, one of 
the most pressing problems of = — ae 
to-day; the narrow passage : 
by the churchyard, and the 
signs of weakness detected in 
Barnet Hill, are two factors THE OLD 
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“RED LION.” 





REVIEW. 





CRESSET ON TOWER, HADLEY CHURCH 


which seem to call for a solution which will have as its 
main lines the construction of a by-pass road from Under 
hill, passing east of Barnet and issuing somewhere neat 
Hadley Green, thence to join the New Road. 

Though the advent of the railway caused some building 
development in Barnet along the usual confused lines of 
Victorian building, the town still remains an integral unit, 
separated from the outgrowing metropolis by a green belt 
It is to be hoped that this green belt will be, in a measur 
preserved in time to come, and that Barnet, following 
the suggestion made at the Town Planning Conference of 
Ig10, may one day become one of the proposed “ cities of 
health’ around London, the others being, 
Waltham, Epping, Romford, Deptford, Bromley, Croydon 
Epsom, Uxbridge and Wat 
ford. 


Given a far-seeing and flex 


clockwis« 


ible town - planning schem« 
for its development as an 
integral unit and the con 
servation of its amenities 
combined with the twe 
complementary factors ol 
ready access to the City and 
growth of individual entet! 
prise in the town itself, Bat 
net, secure in its traditions 


should become a “city 0! 
. health ’’—satellite, indeed, 0! 
~ the great City, but radiating 
its own energy and healt! 
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The Monument to 





Victor Emanuel II. 


The Last Stage. 


HE project to erect a monument in Rome to the 

memory of Victor Emanuel II as the “ Founder 

of United Italy”’ took shape very soon after his 

death in 1878. The Government appointed a 
commission to make the necessary arrangements and to 
collect subscriptions, and in 1880 a competition for the 
memorial, open to the whole world, was held. 

The winner of the first prize in this competition, for 
which there were 293 entrants, was the Frenchman Nénot, 
but national feeling would not 
allow the carrying out of a 
design by one of a_ nation 
which had been among Italy's 
adversaries in her fight for 
freedom. Consequently, in 1882, 
a second competition was held, 
this time confined to Italians. 
In this competition the site 
and general character of the 
memorial (which had been left 
undefined in the first competi- 
tion) were now fixed. It was 
to be built on the slope of the 
Capitoline Hill, on the axis of 
the Corso, and was to consist 
of “an equestrian statue with 
an architectural background and 
suitable flights of steps.” In 
this competition three designs 
were selected, and a second and 
final round was held which 
resulted in that of the architect 
Giuseppe Sacconi being judged 
successful in 1884. A separate 
competition for the statue of 
Victor Emanuel was won by 
the sculptor Chiaradia. 





SCULPTURE GROUP BY JERACE WITH EQUESTRIAN 


The original design has undergone considerable modifica- 
tion. In 1892 Sacconi found himself obliged to increase the 
width of the monument from 95 metres to 135;”and. he 
therefore prepared a second scheme embodying this altera- 
tion and various others. His principal helper all through 
was the sculptor Eugenio Maccagnani, who was responsible 
for the sculpture on the original design and for a good deal 
in the existing monument. Other distinguished architects 
and sculptors also collaborated in the work. 

In 1905 
paralysis after a long illness. 
The latter part of his life was 
embittered by his difficulties in 
getting money to carry on the 
work, and by his vain attempts 
to prevent the introduction of the 
equestrian statue by Chiaradia 
as the central feature of his 
design. He could not endure 
the thought of this piece of 
realism in an abstract composi- 
tion such as he intended his in 
all its features to be. 


Sacconi died of 


After Sacconi’s death the 
Government appointed three 
architects, Gaetano Koch, 


Manfredo Manfredi, and Pio 
Piacentini to carry on the work 
as far as possible on the lines 
laid down by him. Another 
competition for the sculpture 
to decorate the retaining wall 
below the equestrian — statue 
was held in rogro. In the 
final stage Angelo Zanelli was 
successful with an_ allegorical 
frieze and a_ standing figure 


P Mos 


As soon as work was started STATUE BY CHIARADIA BEHIND. of Rome in the — central 
difficulties began to arise. niche. 


When the slope of the Capitoline Hill was cleared it was 
found that far from affording a solid backing to the 
memorial it was honeycombed with tunnels, from which 
more than 75,000 cubic metres of rubbish were removed, 
and enormous sums had to be spent on substructures to 
support, not only the monument itself, but also the church 
of the Ara Coeli and the Piazza Capitolina. The cost also of 
expropriation of the owners of the site was considerable. 
These preliminary operations lasted from 1886-r8y1, and it 
was not till 1892 that actual building began. In 1896 the 
funds already collected were completely exhausted, and for 
four years the work was at a standstill. 
Parliament at last voted the necessary money, and from 
that time onward the work. was carried forward until the 


In 1900, however, 


War again put a temporary stop to its progress. This 
progress has now been resumed, and the work in its main 
lines is nearing completion 


With the exception of the quadrigae on the end pavilions, 
and some lamps and masts, the exterior of the monument 
is now nearly complete. It is built of white Brescia stone, 
with some of the sculpture in marble and bronze. The 
equestrian statue and the winged victories are in gilt 
The monument faces almost due north, and so is 
scarcely ever lit by the sun 


bronze. 
thus its cold whiteness is thrown 
into even stronger contrast with the warm tones of the sur- 
rounding buildings. The whole conception suffers from 
many of 
and the detail is exceptionally well executed. 


over-elaboration and multiplicity of motives 
these are fine 


The size of the whole is almost overpowering, but while 
making this criticism one must remember that in this 
respect, as in its elaboration, it continues the Roman 
tradition, and also that it commemorates in the person of 
the King the birth of a united Italy. 

H. CHALTON BRADSHAW. 
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DETAIL OF A WINDOW IN THE VICTOR EMANUEL MEMORIAL. 











THE MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMANUEL 





MAIN ENTABLATURE AND ATTIC, SHOWING FIGURES REPRESENTING THE PROVINCES 
OF UNITED ITALY. 





Photos: Moscions. 


BASE OF THE COMMEMORATIVE COLUMN. 


Maccagnani, Sculptor. 
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Some Domestic Work by John Russell Pope. 


F the two houses by John Russell Pope, illus- 

trated on the following pages, that belonging 

to Mr. Thomas H. Frothingham is situated on 

one of the highest spots in the vicinity of 
Far Hills, New Jersey, commanding a view of many miles 
over a beautiful rolling country. 

The estate consists of about four hundred acres, and 
within the grounds are tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
and a bridle path encircling the entire place. There are 
flower gardens and vegetable gardens—with special atten- 
tion to the asparagus bed—-an orchard, and much pasture 
land for the stock. The group of farm buildings includes 
a garage, with accommodation for several cars, and a large 
barn for the cattle and horses. 

The house itself recalls in its design the typical large 
Maryland houses of the eighteenth century. Like them, 


American Homes. 





it has a main mass and two connecting wings at right 
angles to it, joined by lower structures to the main 
building. 


The home of Mr. James Swain Frick stands in a grovelike 
plot at the head of one of the pleasant avenues of Roland 
Park. The south facade or garden elevation blends into the 
grove: in a manner quite typical of old Southern colonial 
mansions. The north elevation (illustrated on p. 124) has 
been much admired for its quaint naiveté. 

The doorways and other features of the house are big 
in scale and refined in detail, in keeping with the character 
of an old Georgian manor, but these features are so 
subordinated to the careful study of proportion of mass 
and outline, of void and solid, as to make ornamentation 
superfluous. 
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GROUND PLAN OF 


MR. FROTHINGHAM’S HOUSE. 














AMERICAN HOMES 


Entrance Front. 
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First-Floor Plan. 


THE HOUSE OF MR. THOMAS H. FROTHINGHAM, FAR HILLS, NEW JERSEY. 
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GARDEN ENTRANCE OF MR. 





FROTHINGHAM’S HOUSE, FAR HILLS, NEW JERSEY. 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE IN THE HOUSE OF MR. THOMAS H. FROTHINGHAM. 
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North Elevation. 











Plans and Lay-out. 


THE HOUSE OF MR. JAMES SWAIN FRICK, BALTIMORE. 
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A Power House at Queensferry, Flintshire. 


Designed by H. B. Creswell. 
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A GENERAL VIEW. 


HESE works were built facing the London and 
North-Western main Holyhead line, some twelve 
miles from Chester, on a site between the railway 
and the estuary of the Dee. They were taken 
over by the Government during the war and developed 
for the manufacture of chemicals. In this process no 
consideration was given to the sensibilities of the architect 
nor to the view from windows of houses and farms on the 
slope which rises, on the south, to the village of Hawarden 
three miles away. It is difficult to give a good lay-out and 
architectural quality to industrial buildings, because 
industrial enterprises usually have small beginnings, or, if 
not, the forethought which defines beforehand the lines of 
future extensions frequently fails of its intention from the 
unexpectedness of directions of growth. The works illus- 
trated in these pages were, however, laid out complete and 
on a large scale for the manufacture in England of a well- 
established French boiler—the Niclausse Water-tube. 

Unfortunately the enterprise proved unsuccessful, mainly 
because the elaborate hydraulic machinery which was 
designed to render in mild steel what had hitherto been 
manufactured in cast iron, increased the cost of the boiler 
out of all proportion to the advantages gained. Rectangular 
tubes, 8 inches by 4 inches and g feet long, were drawn, 
cold, out of forged cylinders. Tubes of such size had at 
that time never before been so drawn. The accumulators, 
delivering water to the various hydraulic presses and 
benches at a pressure of 2} tons to the square inch, were 
housed in the tower of the power station, and the engines 
and pumps in the attached building. 

The problem the architect set himself was to express the 
dignity associated with engineering works in a_ sound, 
inexpensive brick structure which should not claim kinship 
with traditions of building associated with quite other planes 


of activity than the manufacture of boilers. In this he was 
not entirely successful: although he desired only that th 
building should look like what it was, the public desired 
more. Unable to accept it as looking like a town hall, or a 
bank, or a home for inebriates, or to trace in it the lineaments 
of Western architecture, the public not only explored thi 
remotest wilds of Asia to seek a comparison with the Tibetan 
Rock Monastery, but adopted the salient feature of the 
boiler works as a local tradition ; and workmen’s villas, that 
sprang up in the vicinity, vied with one another in a display 
of superfluous and inconvenient battered buttresses. 

These buttresses express the structural needs of the walls 
of the several shops—packing, machine, tube, power 
house, and engine house. The floor enclosed by the walls 
is divided into bays by cast-iron stancheons carrying roof- 
girders supporting the principals of a ‘“ Belfast’ roof. 
The roof-girders and feet of principals bear on the walls at 
points where the buttresses occur, but the chief duty of 
the buttresses is to resist the lateral pressure of wind sweep- 
ing over a wide expanse of light-boarded and felted roof. 
The battered buttresses also distribute the load at ground 
level and make it possible to keep the underside of the 
concrete foundations jess than 2 feet below the surface 

The subsoil is sand, in which water lies at a mean dept! 
of about 4 feet and rises and falls as much as 12 inches in 
sympathy with spring tides, so that a wide spread of shallow 
foundations was necessary. The foundations of the tower 
carry a load of 1,000 tons, and are formed by an armour‘ d- 
concrete raft, extending to 3 feet below the surface and 
rising inside to form a floor 6 inches above the ground. 
Purple brindled bricks were used as facings, and the sam¢ 
clay, burnt to a vitrified face, was used in making the 
coping blocks. The lintels over windows and doors are of 
cast iron, with shaped feathers. 
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A POWER HOUSE, QUEENSFERRY, FLINTSHIRE 


THE TOWER. 


H. B. Creswell, Architect. 





April 1923. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE POWER HOUSE, QUEENSFERRY. 
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FERMO MAGGIORE, 


.—The Late Gerald Horsley. 
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Twenty Years of British Architecture. 
Editorial and Some Lay Views. 





NEW SHOWROOM, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Harvey and Wicks, Architects. 


O disparage the building of our own day has long 
been a cliché with writers and speakers. They 
will touch on the deplorable ugliness, let us say, 
of Holborn or the Charing Cross Road, and with 
a gesture of hopelessness are content to leave it at that. 
Even the educated are so timid in matters of taste that they 
take refuge in the criterion of age, which is at least a calcu- 
lable or arguable fact, and will judge a building or a piece of 
furniture solely by this. Yet they would think it odd thus 
to criticize poetry or music. The fact is the architecture of 
our own day has been continually misjudged for three 
reasons. Iirst, by a looseness of thinking, it is saddled with 
the misdemeanours of those preceding periods which are 
not yet far enough in the past to have acquired a title and a 
character of their own, with the gloomy basements and bad 
service of the sixties, the restless prettiness or terra-cotta 
ferocity of the seventies. Second, it is almost wholly spoken 
of and judged as street architecture, whereas the great bulk 
of its best work has been done in country places, on hill- 
tops or remote quiet spots and privacies where only a few 
eyes have seen and enjoyed it. Third, and most important, 
it has been judged, and naturally, by the bulk which is 
apparent and obvious to all passers-by—work which has 
been done by men who were primarily interested in 
values of frontages and rents, who are expert in those 
matters and were employed for that reason. For architec- 
ture suffers more than any other art from the disease of 
parody. What is beautiful and fitting in its proper place, 
with reason and scale and right handling to foster it and give 
it life, is ever so easily caricatured in the half-memory of a 
slipshod mind, till it degenerates into the banal trade-mark 
of facile draughtsmen, and the fountain-head itself is defiled 
by the taint of the streams which apparently issue from it. 
On all sides the sad parody goes on, the parody of the frank 
but uninformed plagiarist: the parody of the speculating 
builder whose aim is (or was in the days when he built) to 
gather features, as a man might collect butterflies, and pin 
them up, all kinds together, on the specimen board of his 
rows and avenues; and the parody of the estate agent who 
must catalogue some simple country dwelling as a “ pic- 
turesque example of Queen Anne.” 
Architecture is judged by the bulk of work seen 
art is. 
arrive at a judgment of the literature of our day. 


no other 
No one dilutes the good with the bad in order to 
No one 


judges painting partly by the covers of chocolate-boxes, 
or seeks to know what our musicians or dramatists ar 
doing by working out the lowest common multiple of all 
their endeavours. Architects have long known the quality 
of the work which has been going on during the last twenty 
or even thirty years—the large vision of Shaw, the colour 
and mystery of Bodley, the spacious planning of Webb, th 
warm and vivid judgment of Blomfield, the sweet efficiency 
of Newton, the humour and audacity of Lutyens, Burnet’s 
sheer straightforwardness, Lorimer’s happy intricacy, Scott's 
new way with old themes, and many another, whom to recall 
would fill a volume. But not so the public, our masters 
They pass by unheeding on the other side, intent on reaching 
Jerusalem before the markets open. 

It is to combat this indifference, to direct this unheeding 
interest towards the good that now is and the greater good 
that shall be, that the Architecture Club has been founded. 
And its exhibition of photographs and models of finished 
works, held last month at Grosvenor House, should hav 
made a good beginning of the work. It was very wise to have 
photographs, which all men can understand, and which they 
believe are less misleading than drawings. It is to be hoped 
that photography will be more generally adopted for archi 
tectural exhibitions, and that even the Royal Academy will 
yield in time. It is the only way to show architecture, sav‘ 
to architects. This is not to say that photographs may not 
mislead. Much may be done by a clever contriver of light 
and shade and a dull building dressed in all the magic oi 
atmosphere. But this can be discounted in time. The great 
point to bear in mind is that the public understands and 
likes photographs : it likes, but mistrusts, perspective draw 
ings: it dislikes and misunderstands plans and elevations 
At the moment there are hardly six photographers who can 
take photographs of architecture. The aim should be to 
give the impress of mass; and to attain this by designing the 
picture in light and shade. The Americans are ahead of us 
in this. They take every advantage of their sunshine. Our 
own photographers seem rather to aim at getting as much as 
possible of the building into a plate of a given size. Tl 
result is a loss of character. 

The Architecture Club, then, is to be a trumpeter of wh 
is good. It will do what it can to initiate a school of patrons. 
The days of the individual great patron are over, anyhow 
The popes, or the French kings, or our own rich 
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THE REGENT THEATRE, BRIGHTON. 


Robert Atkinson, Architect. 


noblemen of the past, were men of culture in the arts, and 
would pass artists on one to another. But in our own day 
it is great institutions and commercial corporations that are 
the patrons, and in the matter of architecture, which is 
not one of their first interests, they are liable to the weak- 
nesses and compromises of all committees; the secretary’s 
cousin seems the obvious person. The Club is to be a trum- 
peter; but there is a danger of abuse. Let it not trumpet 
individuals, but the principles that are common to all who 
have hopes for architecture. It must use its influence to 
make others see, as far as we know, what architecture is and 
what its aims are: and, above all, to make them believe that 
it is worth while. 

We are happy to be able to print communications on the 
subject of the work of the last twenty years from three dis- 
tinguished amateurs of architecture. 


HE nineteenth century in England—though all 
its mistakes are explicable by its difficulties and 
it was a period of earnest effort—produced a larger 
proportion of eyesores amongst the new buildings 
than any other century of which we have record. The 
reasons are complicated, the nature and vices of the eye- 
sores very varied: they cannot be entered into here. The 
fact is now generally admitted. The significant and cheering 
thing about the last generation is that it has seen this pro- 
portion of eyesores steadily dwindling. 
Even where we imitate we imitate more successfully, and 


mere imitation is on the wane. The increasing tendency 
to conform intelligently to the requirements of our own 
times has gone with an increasing distaste for slavish 
bookwork, for irrelevant decoration, and for camouflage in 
building. Architecture must always have a basis to start 
from : the revolt against restless miscegenation of old forms, 
profuse misuse of dead ornament, and elaborate copying of 
detail no longer naturally expressive of our civilization, 
drove our architects back upon the simplest and most 
“structural”’ styles they could find—the Classic and that 
plainest of classic derivatives described as “Queen Anne” 
or ‘“‘ Early Georgian.”’ If we develop, as we may, a general 
modern tradition, its roots will lie there, and in the box-like 
blocks which were the first efforts of modern Americans to 
accommodate themselves to the needs of present-day 
offices and factories. Let a natural ornament flower as it 
will; let the remotest things grow naturally from this stem, 
as, in long process of time, even English Decorated grew, in 
devious descent, from the modes of Greece, Rome, and 
Byzantium. But fearless honesty of plan and simplicity 
of design had to be the starting-points of any revival 
worthy the name and not a mere erudite affectation. 
Honest building is increasing, and, by the same token, the 
number of architects who are passionately interested in their 
art. The condition and character of that art is perhaps more 
surely indicative than anything of the mental health and pro- 
clivities of a civilization. It is certainly the art which most 
continuously affects us in our daily lives. J. C. SQUIRE. 











THE UNION BUILDINGS, PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 


T is admittedly a difficult thing to estimate at their 
correct value the achievements of one’s own generation 
in any kind of human activity. In art and architecture, 
however, the course of centuries has established certain 
standards and principles of more or less general application, 
by which the work of any age, even the present, can be judged 
without undue presumption or risk of grievous error. 

So judged, the story of British art and architecture during 
the past twenty years, and even more especially of the last 
decade, appears to me to be one of remarkable, nay, of 
stupendous progress. I, for one, am quite confident that it 
will be so regarded when time returns its final verdict upon 
our day. In my opinion the verdict will be the same whether 
directed to the works which present-day painters and archi- 
tects will leave behind them, or to the interest, taste, and 
power of appreciation displayed by the general mass of the 
public. In both departments the past twenty years have 
seen a great advance. No doubt the one element of progress 
has not been without its effect upon the other. 

To quote examples in a short appreciation such as I 
have been asked to give would be a difficult and somewhat 
invidious process. Fortunately it is not necessary to do so 
to any extent, but as an instance of modern architecture at 
its best and highest I may refer with confidence to the 
Thistle Chapel at Edinburgh. Here is combined to perfec- 
tion the knowledge and power of execution of the present 
with the thoroughness, fertility of imagination, and attention 
to detail of the best periods of the past. The new cathedral 
at Liverpool is another example that may fairly be quoted; 
while, in more general terms, there has been during the period 
in question a most gratifying improvement in the concep- 
tion and execution of public buildings as a whole. 

, Even more gratifying has been the greater attention paid 
to the claims of art in the grouping and design of small 
houses and cottages in recent building schemes. All are not 
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of equal merit; {but many 
show an admirable under 
standing of the fact that the 
uplifting of a people depends 
upon moral and spiritual fac 

tors no less than upon health 
and sanitation. 


In painting the story is th 
same. The work of the school 
of young painters now in 
England will stand as _ high 
in the estimation of futur 
generations as the Dutch 
school of the seventeenth 
century or the Italians of th 
fifteenth century. It is, in my 
opinion, immeasurably sup: 
rior to anything to be seen 
to-day in any other country 

Present-day British art and 
architecture are moral and 
educative assets of immens: 
value. It is to be hoped that 
the progress made will not bi 
lost. In art the effort to 
create is life. Originality 
however, should not be cd 
graded into eccentricity. On 
of the chief lessonsof the past 
and, in my opinion, the best guide to the future, is the powe1 
of simplicity of line and the danger of over-decoration. 

Painting and architecture, however, are historically, and 
always should be, complementary arts. Every opportunity 
should be given to the best of our young painters to decorati 
the works of our leading young architects, instead of 
being kept, as they too often have been, in water-tight 
compartments. On such lines the story of the progress o! 
British art and architecture may well go on from strength 


to strength. PHILIP SASSOON 
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LLOYD’S BANK, ANDOVER. 
Horace Field, Architect. 
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Plate III. April 1923. 


BARTON ST. MARY, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 
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OFFICES FOR THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE CO., MANCHESTER. 


Percy S. Worthington, Architect. 


HE houses and gardens of the last twenty years 

show this marked contrast with the work of the 

previous fifty : they represent the beginnings of a 

new tradition as compared with the irresponsible 
eclecticisms of the nineteenth century. Architects and clients 
alike preserve their freedom of choice as between the varied 
historical inspirations of modern design, but there is a grow- 
ing unity in method of treatment, based on a better know- 
ledge of the “periods” (unpleasant, but inevitable word) 
themselves and of the qualities they exhibited. The present 
high level of achievement seems to result from the con- 
vergence of two streams of effort—the school of Norman Shaw 
towards better design and that of Philip Webb towards a 
right and pleasant use of materials. In the result there is 
now a general level of accomplishment which was evident 





BUSINESS PREMISES, 
DUKE STREET. 
E. Vincent Harris, Architect. 


in the work of very few men during last century. This is 
mainly due, no doubt, to the immense advance in the educa- 
tion of architects and the consequent increase in the influence 
of the ablest men on the work of their fellows, but no small 
credit must be given to the clients themselves. The notable 
enlargement in the scope of the popular literature of houses 
and gardens, the profusion with which the best work, both 
old and new, has been illustrated and explained during the 
last quarter of a century, and the re-establishment (still 
partial but growing) in the public mind of architecture as 
the most significant of the arts, have backed the efforts of 
architects themselves. 

I believe this movement is increasing in force and volume, 
and that in another twenty years ignorant house design will 
find little market. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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HOUNDSTALL HOUSE, SUSSEX. 
The late Alwyn Ball, Architect. 
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COURT LODGE, GROOMBRIDGE, SUSSEX. 
John D. Clarke, Architect. 





Corresponden ce. 


The First Atelier of Architecture. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—-In 1913 the Beaux Arts Committee, with the support of 
the Society of Architects, established the First Atelier of Archi- 
tecture in London. The principle on which its training is based, 
in contradistinction to all previous forms of training, is that 
architecture is primarily a logical interpretation of human needs 
and only in so far as it fulfils this function can it be claimed to be 
noble or expressive. 

The First Atelier has no university or other great teaching 
body which can maintain it upon a secure and permanent financial 
basis, and we venture to ask your assistance in our effort to esta- 
blish a maintenance fund of {600 a year. 

A statement is enclosed describing the function and work of the 
atelier, and it is felt that, having produced excellent results, it 
should not be allowed to languish for lack of funds, and we hope 
it is only necessary to bring these facts before the architects and 
art-loving public, when the money will be forthcoming. Any of 
the undersigned will be happy to supply further information and 
to acknowledge receipt of funds for this outstanding work in the 
higher education of architects in this country. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN W. Srmpson, PP.R.I.B.A. 
(Chairman). 

H. V. LANcHESTER, F.R.I.B.A. 

ARTHUR Davis, F.R.1I.B.A. 

ERNEST H. SELBy, I°.S.I. 

PeERcY B. Tusss, F.R.1.B.A., F.S. Arc. 

R. GOULBURN LOVELL, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 

H. P. CART DE LAFONTAINE, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon. Secretary). 

The Beaux Arts Committee, the First Atelier of Architecture, 
28 Bedford Square, London, W.C.r. 


Che Architectural League of New York. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. . 
Str,—To commemorate the bi-centenary of the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren simultaneously with the arrangements in 
London the president of the Architectural League of New York, 
Mr. Howard Greenley, and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, hung a wreath under the portrait of Sir Christopher Wren 
in the annual exhibition, which is just taking place at the League ; 
and Mr. Greenley made the enclosed speech, which I think you 
probably would be very interested to publish in your good 
magazine. 
With assurances of personal regards, believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED C. Bossom. 
The Architectural League of New York, 215 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

The 38th Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League is 
strengthened and embellished by a comprehensive exhibition of 
the work of notable contemporaneous English architects officially 
shown for the first time in this country through the courtesy and 
interest of Paul Waterhouse, Esquire, the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, seconded by the untiring efforts 
of our esteemed member, Mr. Alfred C. Bossom. 

_ This exhibition takes on further significance by the fact that 
simultaneously in England and here in America we are offering 
to Sir Christopher Wren, perhaps the most notable of all English 
architects, the honours of bi-centenary remembrance. His lofty 
expression of the value and importance of architecture may be 
summed up in his own words: ‘Architecture has its political 
use, public buildings being the ornament of a country. It esta- 
blishes a nation, draws people and commerce, makes the people 
loy ¢ their native country, which passion is the original in all great 
actions of a commonwealth.” 

Of his history you are all well acquainted. Born on October 
20, 1032, his early education was acquired at Westminster School 


and afterward at Oxford. Until he was thirty years old he dis- 
played no distinct tendency toward the art of architecture, con- 
fining himself to matters of science to which he made valuable 
contribution. After the Great Fire of London in 1666 he developed 
a comprehensive plan for the rebuilding of the City, which in 
point of design can be said to be some 200 years in advance of 
his time. His masterpiece is unquestionably the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London, originally begun upon the lines 
of Inigo Jones, of which great master he was the pupil. To show 
the prodigious quality of his work in his capacity of Surveyor- 
General of the King’s Works, a position he held for forty-nine 
years, reference should be made to the churches of London, of 
which he reconstructed over fifty on their medieval sites in the 
Renaissance manner, with special attention to St. Mary-le-Bow 
in Cheapside, St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, and St. Martin’s in 
Ludgate Hill, whose towers and steeples are of surpassing beauty. 
Of equal importance are the new wing at Hampton Court Palace, 
Greenwich Hospital, Kensington Palace, Marlborough House, 
and the library at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Perhaps one reason for his success can be attributed to the 
extremely able body of fellow craftsmen he gathered around him, 
a subject of unusual significance to the members of the League 
in the principle of its own composition. Such names as Strong, 
his master mason, Jennings, his master carpenter, Cibber and 
Grinling Gibbons, his sculptors and carvers, and Jean Tijou, his 
iron-worker, and the craftsmen that worked under him. 

The last five years of his life until his death in February 1723, 
are somewhat clouded by the neglect he suffered at the hands of 
his official patrons. Nevertheless, he has left us a memory as 
imperishable as the monuments he conceived and executed. 

The architecture of Christopher Wren in England represents the 
soul of a man of whom England should ever be proud. An archi- 
tect, sprung from and nourished by herself and worthy to be placed 
in the first rank of men of genius of all time. 

And so, with entire consciousness of the honour of representing 
you, the Architectural League of New York, in this memorial 
ceremony which we are conducting here to-day, and which will 
be also performed at the ceremonial in the Cathedral of St. Paul 
in London by his Excellency the American Ambassador, I place 
this tribute from American architects of to-day at the feet of 
the great architect of yesterday whose name and whose work is 
an inspiration for all ages : Sir Christopher Wren. 

HowaArD GREENLEY. 
President, Architectural League of New York. 


Carclew House. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Srr,—I am much interested in an illustration (in your February 
number) of Carclew House in an article on Devoran. It is 
curiously like “Gatcombe,” Minchinhampton, Gloucester. This 
house was built by the Sheppards at the end of the eighteenth 
or at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and sold to David 
Ricardo, the political economist, who died there in 1823. It is 
now inhabited by my brother, Col. Ricardo. There seems to be 
no record of the architect of ‘‘Gatcombe.”’ The central part of the 
house is identical except that the pillars cease at the first story. 
At the extreme left end there is a clock and billiard-room some- 
what similar to ‘Carclew.” 

I wondered whether there was any record of the architect of 
the central part of Carclew House, or of what other houses he 
built. 

Yours truly, 
““Evegate,” M. H. Tapor. 
3ocking, Braintree. 

Mr. H. J. Birnstingl writes : I have not been able to ascertain 
the name of the architect of Carclew House. It is a character- 
istic example, however, of the houses of this period; and the 
fact that the order at ‘‘ Gatcombe”’ goes only through one story 
seems to indicate that the two houses bear a resemblance to 
each other on broad lines alone. There is, of course, a strong 
family resemblance between many of the houses of this period. 
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Selected Examples of Interior Decoration. 


In Continuation of ‘The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Door and Doorcase at Gwydyr House, Whitehall. 
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A DOORWAY AT GWYDYR HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 
J. Marguand, Architect. 
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Measured and Drawn by Christopher C. 


Recent Books. 


English Furniture and Decoration. 


“English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 
1760-1820.”’ M. Jourpain. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., £3 3s. net. 
1922. 272 pp., 400 illustrations, 9 in collotype. 


When the Emperor Diocletian abdicated the imperial throne of 
Rome and retired to his Dalmatian palace at Spalatro, which had 
been built for his retirement, he was, quite unwittingly, establish- 
ing a fashion which was destined to dominate the architectural 
taste of England throughout the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. This is the super-classical age, and as all such manners 
tend to become depraved, it was left to Thomas Hope, of Deep- 
dene—-that atrocious mansion which one passes after leaving 
Burford Bridge on the road to Dorking—to drag this classical 
taste in the mire, and to translate the stately dignity of ancient 
Rome—born under sunny Italian skies and fitted to the taste 
of a people of a long-past age, in toga, circlet, and sandal—and 
to travesty it badly for the domestic needs of another race—in 
knee breeches and scratch wigs, in a colder clime—as unsuited 
to England and the English as the Kaffir kraal would be to the 
Esquimaux. 

The prime agent in this revolutionizing of English architectural 
taste was Robert Adam, who set sail from Venice on July 11, 
1757, and arrived at Spalatro on the 22nd of the same month. 


CEILING OF THE SALOON, 


Of his journey, of its vicissitudes—among which was tl] 
experience of being nearly arrested as a spy—it is needless to 
refer here. The result was the magnificent and costly volume, 
“The Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian in Spalatro 
which appeared seven years later. 

The rise of Robert Adam as the fashionable architect of his 
day is extraordinary, even when his masterful personality and 
his personal or professional qualities are considered. The son 
of an architect, brother to three others who were of considerabl 
assistance to him in his later work, the protégé of Lord Bute 
even with all these advantages, the extent of his practice and 
the evidences of his own activities, which are present everywhere, 
are truly amazing. Still more astounding is the fact that li 
induced so many patrons, not to erect new hceuses in his style, 
but to alter, at large expense, many mansions which had been 
built and finished not many years before. 

It is with this classical age that Miss Jourdain’s book con- 
cerns itself, and the author writes with a systematized knowledge 
and an orderly marshalling of fact and chapters which is of thi 
greatest assistance to the student. The publisher’s announc 
ment that this is the fourth volume of a series, of which th 
first (by Miss Jourdain) has yet to appear, and the second 
and third by Francis Lenygon have been with us for som 
years, we can afford to ignore, as this book is complete in itself, 


HEVENINGHAM HALL. 


(Circa 1797-99.) 


From *‘ English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 1760-1820.” 
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DETAIL OF ALCOVE OF BALLROOM, 20 PORTMAN SQUARE. 


Robert Adam, Architect. 


(Circa 1775.) 


Irom ‘English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 1760-1820,” 


The chief characteristic of Adam’s work is its dignity. True, 
the same may be said of his imitators, such as James Wyatt, 
whose scheme for the dining-room at Heveningham is shown 
on p.146. It is easier to imitate than to create, however, and in 
this scheme Wyatt’s decoration above his door-heads is puerile 
and meaningless and his apsidal recesses are weak. In the 
detail of the alcove in the ballroom at 20 Portman Square is 
shown what Adam could do with a similar scheme twenty years 
before. That Wyatt could succeed is evident by the ceiling of 
the saloon at Heveningham, although Biagio Rebecca is respon- 
sible for the real effect. 

Another characteristic of the work of Adam — and, in fact, 
of the age itself—is the lavish use of ornament in painting, 
plaster, stucco, carving, or inlay. In furniture an effect of richness 
may be obtained by this means if judiciously used, but in decora- 
tion the tendency to over-elaboration is difficult to repress. That 
the same idea occurred to Robert Adam is evident. His restrained 
elevations and interiors are easily his most successful. That he 
pandered to the taste of his time is obvious; that he did this 
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against his better judgment is no less evident. To those who 
have placed their rooms at the mercy of the commercial decorator 
nothing is more apparent than the fact that “a little of Adam 
goes a long way.”’ It may also be remarked that graining of 
soft woods, if done for the reason quoted by Miss Jourdain on 
page 61, namely, “not with a view of having the imitation 
mistaken for the original, but rather fo create an allusion to it 
italics not in the quotation] and by a diversity of lines to 
produce a kind of variety and intricacy which affords more 
pleasure to the eye than a flat shade of colour,”’ is in much the 
same category. Bismarck’s “ lath painted to look like iron ”’ is 
not comparable to this kind of sham. 

Miss Jourdain’s book is comprehensive and instructive—a few 
pages of text to each chapter, followed by the relative illus- 
trations. She deals with the sculptors and designers, from 
Wilton and Nollekens to Flaxman and Wedgwood; with materials 
and processes—scagliola, graining, gilding, stuccoand composition ; 
with the decorative painting of Angelica Kauffmann, her husband, 
Antonio Zucchi, Cipriani and Pergolesi; with the development 
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DOORS AND ALCOVES IN THE DINING-ROOM, HEVENINGHAM HALL, 1797-99. 
James Wyatt, Architect. 
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From ** English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 1760-1820,’ 
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of the chimneypiece (the pewter appliqué work of Boulton is English Architecture at a Glance. 
here explained for the first time in books of this kind) and of a ’ ‘ ae as Dee ar ase 

ee . oe : English Architecture at a Glance. With an Introduction by Frederic! 
the staircase, the door and its architrave and overdoor; and Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A. London: The Architectural Press, 27~29 Tot! 
with chapters on plaster, metal work and the lighting of rooms Street, Westminster, $.W.1. Price 1s. net. 
of the period to conclude the decorative section. The remainder The sub-title of this book describes it as ‘A Simple Review in 
of the book is devoted to furniture, beginning with the work of Pictures of the Chief Periods of English Architecture.’ This is 
the Heppelwhite school and tracing the further evolution in exactly what it is. You have Norman, Gothic, Tudor, Renais 
the hands of Sheraton until the final debasement of the English sance, and so on, split up into their various periods and illus 
Kmpire. Many would say (and many more would agree) that trated on one page by a drawing of a Norman church or a 
the latter, in text and illustration, could have been omitted Georgian palace, and on another by sketches of the typical 
without disadvantage to the book, and if the space thus devoted details and decoration of the period illustrated. There is a 
had been utilized for further illustration of those pieces of the criticism one can level at the letterpress that it is not sufficiently 
earlier years of which the cultured cabinet-maker can well be descriptive of the drawings; it deals in short and striking para- 
proud, that the substitution would have greatly advantaged the graphs with the more general aspects of architecture. But, on 
book as a whole. the other hand, for the layman—and for him this book is intended 

Of this earlier furniture, choice in design, fine in execution, nothing could be more useful from the point of view of pro} 

and of beautiful timber, the pedestal and urn reproduced here ganda than that he should have presented to him a wider vision 
from Fig. 360 in the book is typical of a skilful and cultured of architecture. This is essentially the sort of book an architect 
period, and Mr. Charles Kinderman is to be congratulated on could give to his clients. It is small, cheap, enlightening, a id 
its possession. HERBERT CESCINSKY. the pen-drawings by J. D. M. Harvey are exquisite. ( 
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Italian Renaissance Architecture. 


“ Italian Renaissance Architecture.”’ 


John Tiranti: London. 20s. 


The literature of Italian Renaissance architecture continues 
to develop, and it is a period of such vital importance to the 
student of modern architecture that no apology is needed to 
introduce a work on the subject by an eminent French 


authority. 

In size, form and structure the book under 
consideration is closely modelled on the 
English standard volume, “ Italian Renais- 
sance Architecture,” by W. J. Anderson, 
and it may be asked whether there is 
room for this volume, when to Anderson 
Sir Thomas Jackson’s excellent contribu- 
tion* has recently been added. The 
publisher’s note tells us that for some time 
the author persistently refused to allow his 
book to be published in English, because 
he fully acknowledged the debt which he 
owed to the late Mr. Anderson, and stated 
that if the English work had been trans- 
lated into French it would have been super- 
fluous for him to have written the book 
at all. But there is, surely, room for many 
books on a period so vital to all interested 
in the art of building. The fresh, critical 
attitude of Sir Thomas Jackson, the frankly 
unsympathetic yet brilliant study by Mr. 
Moore,f and the analytical theorizing of 
Mr. Geoffrey Scott,? all throw a new light 
on a period which cannot be too familiar 
or be seen from too many points of view. 
The fact that Professor Gromort was 
awarded the Bailly Prize of the Institut de 
France in tg14 for this book is sufficient 
proof of its excellence. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
volume has a strictly limited objective. 
No general text-book of this kind can go 
into much detail, and this is a general 
introduction dealing with the most famous 
buildings of the most famous men. The 
large and intricate subject is, however, 
handled with a wide grasp of essentials, a 
largeness of view, and a clearness of analysis 
that is admirable. Take, for instance, the 
emphasis laid on the ensembles of big 
schemes, which is particularly French in 
point of view and one which is too often 
lacking in our English books. 

Professor Gromort is a whole - hearted 
supporter of Renaissance principles, and he 
boldly meets the detractors of the period, 
and champions it as being unequalled in 
originality by reason of extreme diversity 
and flexibility. He extols whole-heartedly 
the charm which is one of the most exquisite 
of its qualities: its works were conceived 
with fervour and executed with delight. 
There is no tedium, for each detail is con- 
sidered with constant joy. 

On examining the structure of the book it 
will be found that the chapter headings are 
almost identical with those of Anderson. 


ference to grouping them geographically. 


Quattrocento Florence of the Early Renaissance (1400-1500) he 
groups the early work round Milan and in North Italy; with 
the Central Period of Culmination in Rome (1500-1550) he 
groups Sanmicheli and Sansovino in Venetia; and with the 


* «The Renaissance of Roman Architecture—lItaly.” 
‘Character of Renaissance Architecture.” 


++ —+ 


‘The Architecture of Humanism.’’ 


By GEORGES GRomoRT (Ecoles des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris), translated from the French by George F. Waters. 


The author has grouped subjects in chronological order, in pre- 
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Period of the Decadence in Rome (1550-1650) he groups Palladio 


in Vicenza and Alessi at Genoa. 





A MAHOGANY PEDESTAL AND URN. 


From “ English Furniture and Decoration of 
the Latey Eighteenth Century.” 


For instance, with 


everlasting reign. 


The chapter dealing with the Early Renaissance calls for 
little comment in detail. We are told of the influence of local 
styles and methods of construction, how the medizval buildings 
of Florence, the Roman antiquities of Verona, the palace types 
of Venice were all moulded to form a basis of the new style, 
transcribed in Roman elements. He reminds us, further, that 
in the north the earlier uses of the style followed much the same 


tendency as that which occurred in France 
under Louis XII, from that error in principle 
where distance from Rome and the essentials 
of antiquity led to an undue importance 
being placed on ornamentation, the perfec- 
tion of which could ill atone for carelessness 
in composition. 

One feels that the writer, trained to the 
French grand manner, turns from the earlier 
experimental phases to the work of the 
culmination with relief, and it is most in 
teresting to compare this with the diametric- 
ally opposite sympathies of Sir Thomas 
Jackson. Clearly and crisply the personali- 
ties of the Great Age are set before us: 
Julius II and his Bramante, Leo X and his 
Raphael, Agostino Chigi and his Peruzzi, 
Paul III and his Antonio the younger. 
With great zest and conviction we are told 
that these men scorn wealth of decoration 
to give greater value to essential qualities, 
and that this is pre-eminently the period of 
plans, because the first consideration as 
regards composition and study is that of 
unity, proportion and character. 

The little disputes of experts are not 
finally settled, and there are no startling 
additions to Renaissance scholarship. The 
author is one of those who still hold that 
Bramante designed the Cancellaria, and 
he attributes the porch of Sta. Maria in 
Domnica to Raphael; but in the latter 
case there is, among Peruzzi’s drawings, 
a detailed elevation that seems to prove 
the latter’s authorship conclusively. 

But these details are rather beside the 
point, for, as has been said, the book is 
manifestly not intended for the research 
scholar and Renaissance specialist, but is, 
rather, a manual for the general student 
and a reminder to the duller memories of 
older men. 

Professor Gromort’s whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm rises in a crescendo that culminates 
with his chapter on S. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, which is, to him, the great work of 
the Renaissance and the most important 
production of modern times. It is repre- 
sented as the réswmé of the civilization of 
two whole centuries, the presentation of 
a vast ensemble comparable to that of 
Versailles, the symbol of a great power. 

S. Peter’s is the waiting-hall for the 
whole of Christendom; it represents a vast 
and catholic idea: it is the home of all the 
Faithful, where one from the uttermost ends 
of the earth may, at any hour, make his 
confession in almost any known language. 


It is the counterpart of the Fora of Imperial Rome, with their 
great basilicas, designed to impress the colonist from some 
far-distant province, to symbolize the established power, the 


The simple, clear and masterly conception of Bramante and 
his indomitable master were marred in execution by the hesi- 


tancy and transformations that inevitably followed during one 


hundred and twenty years of building under twenty popes and 
ten architects, and it was later still that Bernini conceived the 


incomparable atrium that forms so worthy a forecourt to the 
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greatest church of the world. Yet, in spite of blemishes, who 
can fail to admire the vast conception of the whole lay-out, 
the harmonious disposition of the great vaults, the space 
values, the stupendous glory of the dome? The splendid 
analytical eulogy is admirably illustrated by a general plan 
of the whole group, which, with the views from the air, 
are of the greatest value and fulfil a need that is felt in 
other books. 

If one may offer a slight criticism, the account of Sanmicheli 
seems a little inadequate and in the nature of an anticlimax. 
The enormous output of the great Veronese, the organization 
of his office, his zealous band of nephews and the far-flung 
line of works down the Adriatic Sea and at Corfu, and on 
to Crete and Cyprus, for which he was responsible as_ the 
chief military architect of the Venetian Republic, are scarcely 
indicated, and the facts are not too accurate. One can hardly 
agree that the Palazzo Bevilacqua at Verona is of 1520, as given 
in the text (1527 being given on the illustration), nor does the 
date 1524 given to the Porta de! Palio give a true impression, 
for it was really his most mature work and not complete at 
his death. And we know from his tomb in the Church of S. 
Thomas of Canterbury that he died in 1559, not in 1569 as 
this book states. 

The subject of the Decadence at Rome comes back again to 
the high level of the former chapters, and is treated with ability. 
It is a period which, in spite of the name given to it, has many 
important lessons. 

Professor Gromort maintains that, in spite of all the value of 

3ramante’s work, there is more to be gleaned from Palladio. 
These later men, in spite of aberrations of taste, take their 
inspiration from Roman ensembles—a favourite and expressive 
word—‘‘ The architects rediscover a feeling long forgotten, the 
feeling for air and light; in a word, the sense of space, which is 
perhaps the only real progress of modern times over the Renais- 
sance. It is to this, for example, that S. Peter’s owes a forecourt 
of satisfying breadth, worthy of being the access to the cathedral 
church of the Christian world.” To this same spirit we owe the 
famous gardens of Frascati and Tivoli and Bagnaia, the tremen- 
dous conception of the Castello of Caprarola, the exquisite 
charm of the Villa di Papa Giulio. 

Finally we come to Palladio, ‘‘ who can be justly considered, 
in France especially, as the father of modern architecture.”’ 
From the inexhaustible variety of the compositions of the great 
master of Vicenza the French architects of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries drew inspiration for the greatest number of 
their partis. 

‘“ Nowhere,”’ says the author in conclusion, “ has the influence 
of this great period been so forcibly felt as with us. And it is in 
lrance, we must needs say, that it has been, especially in our 
times, the more diversely appreciated.” 

No notice of this English edition of this book can omit to 
draw attention to the fact that it is full of the most extraordinary 
misprints and spelling mistakes and minor inaccuracies. There 
is a wrong date here, a wrong reference there, and “ english,” 
“ Venitians,”’ “ falen”’ and many such irritating faults crop up 
again and again. Moreover, the translator seems to get involved 
in many of his sentences. It is to be regretted that this really 
valuable book should not have been submitted to a proper 
proof-reading, and it is to be hoped that in the future editions 
which will almost certainly be needed these defects will be 
eliminated, for though they are only details, they occur so 
frequently: that they distract the reader and to some extent 
mar what is in other respects an excellent and charmingly 
written book. 

Only the highest praise can be given to the 155 illustrations, 
which form a valuable feature in a general book of this kind. 
They are excellently chosen, and there is a good proportion of 
measured drawings, for the most part very clearly drawn with 
a fine ink-line. Many of the photographs are fresh views of 
familiar subjects and, as has been mentioned before, the lay-out 
plans, such as the Piazza Group at Venice, S. Peter’s, the Cam- 
pidoglio and renaissance gardens, call for special praise. 

HUBERT WORTHINGTON. 


Essays and Memorials. 

‘“Essays and Memorials.” By J. W. Simpson, PP.R.ILLB.A. Wit 
Illustrations. London: The Architectural Press, 27-29 Tothill Street 
Westminster. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Too few architects of distinction and eminence venture in 
the arena of letters; but when they do, they show that the 
mental training of a profession which is always demanding 
from those who pursue it a creative faculty ever alert to fac 
new problems, an unsleeping critical sense of their own and 
others’ work, a life-long accumulation of things of interest, a 
touching of life at many points—this mental training is no bad 
one for a man of letters, so long as the power of self-expression, 
lucid and direct, has been kept fresh. 

Mr. Simpson is the latest to open the doors of a well-stored 
mind, and in this little series of friendly papers he takes us with 
him from the France of Louis XIV to the England of Wellington 
and the educational problems of our own day. His account of 
Colbert makes that slave-driving and slave-driven figure live 
again, with his anxious frown that never relaxed save when he 
sat himself down with a sigh of satisfaction at his desk; and 
we share with him his trouble over his son, who proved himself, 
poor lad, better as a leader of armed men than as a clerk of 
works. The chapter on ‘‘ Architecture and Engineering ”’ should, 
perhaps, have been called rather ‘‘ Architecture and Engineers,” 
being an address given at Chatham with the aim of interesting 
sappers in the architectural point of view. The remark that 
man’s mind always by instinct tries the complicated and ingenious 
solution of a problem first, and only arrives at simplicity by a 
process of elimination, is one of those truths which are the 
fruit of a life of experience and observation. The whole com- 
plicated questions of the so-called “‘ Plan des Artistes ’’ for the 
lay-out of Paris is thoroughly and clearly examined, and Mr. 
Simpson inclines to the view that most of the reputation it 
acquired is owing to the interest taken at the time in relics of 
the times of the Revolution, and that, in itself, it by no means 
shows an advance in its grasp of the problem over the work of 
the previous hundred years; that it was, in fact, not a town 
plan at all, but a medley of various suggestions, the somewhat 
slovenly and half-hearted work of a commission of artists, who 
had been collected to help the Revolutionary Government 
mainly on the financial side, and who made certain suggestions 
to the Directory. The title ‘‘ Plan des Artistes ’’ would be given 
perhaps more properly to the great survey plan of Verniquet, 
which was published in 1796 and sold at specially reduced terms 
to artists—the great plan, of which the original, mounted on an 
oak table 70 feet long and 14 feet wide, has been lost, in spite 
of repeated search. 

We smile half-sadly with our author over the vicissitudes of 
the Place des Victoires, and no less over the misfortunes of a 
Somerset War Memorial, raised in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington—a memorial which, in spite of the approbation of 
the nobility and gentry of every rank, “ didn’t take.’’ His last 
paper, addressed to students, Mr. Simpson heads with a line or 
two from Horace. There is certainly no spurning of choreas 
by our schools of architecture to-day, nor, judging from our 
author himself, is there any reason for the student to anticipate 
that his later years will be soured by a canities morosa. 
Major Barnes’s little preface is most delicate and happy. 

N.G.N. 


The Architectural Revue. 
‘“‘The Architectural Revue.” Being the Official Organ of the University 
of London Architectural Society. Price 6d. 

Above the horizon of the architectural desert has appeared 
a new magazine which has scarcely created the sensation it 
deserves, though founded now for some two or three years. 
It is a graceful cross between ‘The Spectator” and “ The 
Pink ’Un”’; and Mr. J. C. Squire will be delighted to learn that 
it indulges in the art of architectural criticism, as witness the 
poem beginning “‘ The Tiger is a noble Beast.”” THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW feels honoured in having been selected for god- 
parent to this irrepressible but delightful and promising infant. 





